have reason to be proud, and when they get
back to their homes in far-away Khokand they
will bow the knee to no man, be he a Bolshevist
general from Moscow or a Chinese mandarin
from Peking.

More donkeys, another mile of grumbling
camels, and a second delegation of scraggly,
ragged, flea-bitten Provindahs. In contrast to
these, a young beau swaggers along with a
rose stuck in the curls over his left ear, a long
ceremonial coat, trimmed with light blue em-
broidery, a jewelled dagger, and lace trimmings
at the end of his pyjamas. It is sad to see such
a dashing cavalier afoot amid the dust: a white
stallion would suit him well, but he is horseless,
haggard, a trifle footsore. The hashish dens of
Peshawar, no doubt, could tell us his story.

And last of all come the little girl and her
brother. This girl is not as the other women of
the Pathans are, erect, free-striding, self-confident,
even though veiled. She walks timidly, with
head downcast. She is tied by a long string to
her brother, Gul Must. She is quite blind. Very
slowly and carefully they go on their long jour-
ney home to a village near Kabul, whence they
came nine months ago. That was before the
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